LOVE-POETRY

entered into mainly with a view to property. *No
married pair can really love each other.' Love must
be free:

Love wol nat be constreyned by maistrye;
When maistrye comth, tne god of love anon
Beteth his winges and farwel he is gon.

'Shal noon housbonde seyn to me chekmat*, says
Criseyde to herself when meditating whether she
shall give her heart to Troilus:

For either they ben fill of lalousye,
Or maisterful or loven novelrye,

and marriage is never mentioned by the lovers as even
a possibility.

Marriage was not otherwise regarded at the
Court of Elizabeth or James than in the fourteenth
century. In his letters to Dudley Carleton, Chamber-
layne seldom mentions the death of a nobleman or
wealthy citizen without speculating as to who will be
the likeliest inheritor of his wealthy widow. The sub-
ject of Spenser's glowing Epithalamion, she that was

Clad all in white that seems a virgin best,

had already been (if we may credit recent research)
twice married and was to have a fourth 'husband at
chirche dore' after Spenser's death. Marriages recur
in the records between widows and widowers, each
bringing children into the joint family, and then
there are further marriages among these children,
so that properties may be secured and enlarged.
Donne married his daughter at the age of twenty-
three to Edward Alleyn, then fifty-eight, and the
bargaining was, on a smaller scale, just such as Coul-
ton1 describes between greater people in the four-

1 Coulton: Chaucer and his England.
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